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ABSTRACT 

This study reports on the results of polling three 
juries representing a cross section of authorities, supervisors, and 
outstanding teachers in English to identify desirable concepts and 
competencies which should be included in an English methods course 
for prospective secondary school teachers. Data for this study were 
obtained from a questionnaire/rating scale sent to the three groups 
of educators. Three tables were set up from the analyzed data. Table 
1| presents 56 combined groupings of concepts and competencies in rank 
order. The most important of all the concepts and competencies was 
''Gains ability in guiding critical thinking, speaking, writing, and 
listening." The remaining five are as follows: "Gains ability in 
varied approaches to literature and composition"; "Understands 
personal and class objectives"; "Gains ability in motivating students 
through a variety of means"; "Understands the value of unit 
planning"; and "Understands sources of and uses of materials and 
aids, library and nass media." Table 2 summarizes the opinions of 
jurors regarding the competency of teachers of English and of their 
present preparatory programs. Table 3 lists areas designated by 
jurors that need greater emphasis in teacher programs (history and 
nature of language ranking first) . (JA) 
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Teaching the English Teacher 

Spurred by the population explosion as well as the current thrust to 
translate course hours into performances or competencies, institutions concerned 
with the preparation of teachers have echoed Spencer's question of 'HNT:\at knowledge 
is the most worth?" in making eclectic selections of content for today's courses 
of study that must teach more to a greater number of students in the same amount 
of time. In the field of English, the search for a proper balance of content in 
college programs for preparing the teacher of English has been spotlighted by 
the important study, the English Teacher Preparation Study. Two great concerns, 
content and methodology, meet in the senior-level course in the methods of 
teaching English, since the competencies teachers need to develop learning in 
students as well as knowledge of the content they are to teach are both generally 
involved in this particular course. Interest in determining the specifics that 
should be included in this important course sparked an investigation which involved 
a polling of three "juries" representing a cross section of authorities in the 
fields of English and professional education, English coordinators and supervisors, 
and outstanding English teachers on the secondary level. The problem was to 
identify desirable concepts and competencies which should be:: included in an iiinglish 
methods course for prospective secondary school ,«teachers. Data for ^his study 
were obtained from a questionnaire-rating scale sent to the three groups of edu- 
cators. 

Panelists 

The roster of respondents to the survey reads like a roll call of honor 
among leaders and policy makers in the fields of the communicative arts and education. 
These juries of thinkers and leading educators, reflecting their combined 2328 years 
of experience and observation, responded graciously and ranked the list of concepts 
and competencies. 

Jury Ij^with a combined 811 years of experience, was composed of the follovT- 
ing authorities: Dwight Burton, John J. DcBoer, John S. Diekhoff, J. N. Hook, Arno 
Jewett, Albert Kitzhaber, Herbert Klausmeier, Albert Mar'ckwardt, Constance McCullough, 
Joseph Mersand, James Miller, Robert C. Pooley, Floyd Rinker, James Sledd, Dora V. 
Smith, James R. Squire, George W. Stoae, James Stone, Ruth Strang. Florence Strate- 
meyer, Marian Trabue, Arthur Traxler, Walter Waetjen, and Cornelia Varner. 



Jury II, composed of top-level English coordinate ; or supervisors from 42 of the 

50 states, reflected 904 years of experience. Jury III, composed on an outstanding 

English teacher selected from each of 39 states upon recommendation of the Chairman 

of the Department of English at each state university, tallied 613 years of experience. 

The total years of experience, although combining as few as five years with the 

wisdom of forty-five years, lent credence and irfluence to their decisions. 

Data Analyzed 

The survey instrument was composed of two sections. The first part grouped 
56 concepts or competencies into areas of emphasis: (1) Fundamental Areas (con- 
cepts and competencies dealing with reading, writing, speaking, and listening ), 
(2) Organization, (3) The Learner, (4) Image of the Teacher and the Profession, 
and (5) Evaluation. The second part, a General Summary section, contained questions 
pertinent to present programs of teacher preparation. Not to restrict the respondents 
too greatly, a blank was left for the addition of important inclusions that might 
have been overlooked or which might indicate a regional problem. The concepts in 
Section I were rated by encircling numbers with the following weights: 

3 if it is very important 
2 if it is often important 
1 if it is seldom important 

0 if it does NOT belong in the methods of teaching course but in some other 
subject matter course 

The data obtained through the survey were treated statistically to obtain 

numerical ratings which could be interpreted objectively. A comparison of means 

and standard deviations of the ratings of Junies I, II, and III revealed the rankings 

given to the variables. Also, a summation of the returns of the three juries 

comprised a fourth group of means and standard deviations for a comparison of the 

individual jury's returns with the whole returns. Tables of rankings by the nuries 

of the concepts under each of the five groups revealed the importance attached to 

the items by the three juries. 

Findings 

Combining the componentji of all the groups of Section I to identify a single 
list of concepts and competencies in rank order was the first objective of the 
study. (See Table I) 'From this list inclusions in college methods courses for 
teachers of English on a rank basis could be determined. No attempt was made to 
eliminate those entries with low scores; all were included. Neither was any attempt 
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made to establish how many of the highest ranking items should be included in the 
course under study for two reasons: (1) colleges vary in the credit given, both 
in hours and/or in credit /non-credit , and (2) the amount of material included in 
a course varies with the ability of the class and with the finesse of the instructor; 
therefore, the list is given in descending order of importance as gauged by the 
aggregate"^ means of the three juries. 

The most important of all the concepts and competencies was identified by 
the jurors as Gains ability in guiding critical thinking, speaking^ writing, and 
listening . This rating re.flects the complex needs of today's fast-changing society 
and societal problems. It also points to the general necessity of teaching concepts 
and techniques "of learning in preference to teaching facts only. 

The need of using a variety of approaches to motivate America's youth of many 
ethnic backgrounds was recognized by the rating of Gains ability in varied approaches 
to literature and composition as the second most important inclusion of the entire 
list. The need for direction and order in the structuring of content was revealed 
through the selection of Understands personal and class objectives - has overview 
of work as third in importance. This understanding entails sev-^.ing the sequence 
of the English course in its place in the experience of the student as well as 
seeing its relationship to other subjects being studied, to the work previously ' 
accomplished, and to the work lying ahead. The teacher's objectives build empiri- 
cally in knowledge and skills gained previously and reinforce and build for 
future understandings. Actually, the next three selections are also closely 
interwoven in the fabric- of learning: Gains ability in motivating students through 
a variety of means ; Understands the value of unit planning ; and Understands 
sources of and uses of materials and aids^^ library, and mass media . 

Table 2 summarizes the opinions of jurors regarding the competency of -.eachers 
of English and of their present preparatory programs. This information was gained 
from questions asked in the General Summary section. Section II of the instrument. 

The firs . obvious conclusion of all three juries was that present English 
and professional education courses are not meeting the needs of teachers. Certainly 
an evaluation of our preparatory prograra is mandatory. Perhaps the third question 
reveals one clue for the inadequacy; perhaps students are being admitted to 
the teaching program vjhen their academic background in the first two years of college 
is not satisfactory to qualify them for teaching or their primary interest is not 
working with young people. 
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A qualification deemed necessary in the teacher of these students who 
do qualify for the methods course is basic credit hours and demonstrated ability 
in the fields of psychology, methodology, and education. Most of the jurors 
appended a note to the effect that the college teacher who v/as tn instruct secondary 
school teachers should have hnd experience in secondary schools and should hold a 
certificate himself. 

Question 6 implied confidence in the ability of English teachers to 
fill "gaps" in academics through their own study, but revealed that they needed 
more help in the techniques of classroom control and understanding of young people. 

A large '"'/,ree of flexibility in teacher nihility in curriculum planning^ 
and teaching. was shown by the answers to question 7. Obyri-ously, the three juries 
felt that the best teaching ..ombined idealistic preplanning with the practical 
reality of ability levels of students. 

One question, posed to summarize much of the feeling of the jurors 
stated, "what specific competencies should be stressed in college preparation 
more than they were stressed for your preparation?" Since these jurors are still 
actively engaged in curriculum planning or in teaching young teachers, it was felt 
that their answers would reveal needs of today as well as needs they had discovered 
when they began their teaching. A few exceptions were noted, however. Creativity 
received a low score (See Table 3), although it ranked relatively high on Table 1. 
It was anticipated that reading and methods of teaching reading would bring the 
greatest number of responses, considering the basic importance of the skill to 
school success and the underwriting of reading improvement courses by federal 
funds. Although better preparation in the teaching of reading was one of the three 
competencies mentioned most frequently, the need for teaching the history and 
nature of language received more comment than any other single item, followed 
closely by the need for better preparation in the teaching of composition. A 
talley of the areas needing greater emphasis in preparation programs is shown 
in Table 3. 

All three juries wished for more preparation in grammar(s), semantics, 
and rhetoric as well as in theories of learning and in unit and lesson planning 
according to behavioral objectives. 
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A term relatively new to education circles since most of the jurors had 
graduated was "culturally disadvantaged." Several jurors from all three groups 
requested additional preparation in methodology for working with these students as 
well as work in the area of problems of the inner city schools. Closely allied 
with this need was the request for more information about literature for adoles- 
cents and for multi-ethnic cultures as well. 

Coniclusions 

From the data obtained, the following conclusions seemed to be supported: 

1. Since forty-five of the concepts had a mean score above 2.000, 

the usual three semester hour course in methodology seems not to be adequate for 
inculcating all the concepts and competencies identified by the study. With the 
individualized approach, consideration should be given to the approximate number 
of hours needed for attaining the required level of competency for each area of 
methodology or each group of performances. With the usual scheduling of methods 
courses in both an academic discipline and the professional education area, there is 
a greater opportunity to include the most important concepts and competencies; how- 
ever, these courses should be carefully articulated to insure proper emphasis upon 
the skills identified in Table 1 as well as to prevent undesirable repetition. 

2. The English methods course has been the recipient of too many "left- 
overs" from other course omissions. The course should be carefully outlined and 
structured within the confines of its own area, including the. needs of teachers as 
shown in Table 3. It should build on concepts incorporated in related courses but 
should not repeat work rele[^ated to other areas. 

3. To reflect academic needs, the planning for the curriculum for 
teacher' education should involve scholars in academic fields as well as in profes- 
sional education. (Table 3) 

4. The methods course should be taught by a person familiar with 
content in the field of English as well as competent in the field of professional 
education. The instructor should have had teaching experience at the secondary 
school level. (Table 2) 

5. Careful selection of candidates for teaching on the basis of intelli- 
'gence, scholarship, motivation, personality, and aptitude for teaching should be 



encouraged. Candidates of mediocre or limited ability should not be allowed to 
enter the field, and they should be discovered before they are allowed to enroll 
in the methods class. (Table2)* 

6. There is a need, for sequence and articulation in communicative arts 
from kindergarten through college, coupled with regular inclusion of needs of 
individual students as they arise from their writing and reading assignments. 



"'^^'^b^T^^L^f i' ^"y^-f Secondary Teac her Education Program.. . a monograph 

published July, 1968. Copies may be obtained from writing to the author c/o 
The University of Houston at Clear Lake City, Houston, Texas 77058, as long as 
suppxies are available. Also available in December , 1969 copy of RIE, Research 
in Education.. ' 



